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NON-RESISTANOE. 


WILLIAM LEONARD. 


Wuen the demand from the Govern- 
ment, called upon the Staves to draft 
hundreds of thousands, it found the 
Shakers with a faith that neither allowed 
us to fight, to serve in hospitals, or to 
pay for substitutes. To enter the army 
was to renounce our faith in Christ. To 
serve with the wounded, was to restore 
the soldier io the use of the rifle and 
the sword. ‘To pay for substitutes was 
to employ another to’ do the work of 
human butchery for us. We hesitated 
nota moment, but «letermined to take a 
firm stand. upon: the glad tidings, sung 
by angels at the birth of Jesus: ‘‘ Peace 
on earth and good will to men.” 
| We had long ago, in the days of peace 


surveyed the whole field, counted the’ 


cost, and were prepared to stand by our 


| faith and meet the consequences. We 
were well aware that we would appear 
before men as craven and cowardly, as 
selfish and miserly, and as reapers of 
the spoils purchased by the blood of 
patriots, returning no equivalent. To 
men of spirit among us, it looked at 
times fearful; but we determined to 
stand true. Pretenders left us to enter 
the army, this they were at liberty to 
do. But there were among us, God- 
fearing young men, who took a straight 
course, and one by one they were num- 
bered among the drafted. One young 
man was summoned from the Soeiety at 
Shirley, was examined and accepted. 
He returned home determined to re- 
main there andio place his whole trust 
in God. He prayed fervently, was 
sorrowful at his prospect, and continued 
thus till ‘an’ officer: took shim. from the 
Village. When forced away almost 
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heart-broken, he more than ever deter- 
mined to stand on the power of non-re- 
sistance and place his whole trust in 
Heaven. 

The first night he was placed in prison 
with deserters, and in irons. Their 
curses upon the government, their ruf- 
fian-like conduct, and their horrid oaths, 
so shocked him, and contrasted so fear- 
fully with his own God-fearing people 
at ‘his quiet home, that it seemed to him 
like dropping from heaven into the very 
hells of perdition. He wouldthen have 
considered it a favor to have faced death 
before the morning light. 

On the island he could not be per- 
suaded or threatened into a course to 
make him take his first degrees in the 
drill of a soldier, and was of course 
kept in confinement. Finally, one of 
the officers designing to arouse his fears, 
threatened to have him shot, if he did 
not comply. He entirely mistook his 
man; he had lived a life which had 
wholly disarmed death of its terrors ; 
and he meekly replied, ‘*I would con- 
sider it a'great favor if you would shoot 
me, for I had far rather be shot than to 
be placed in my present condition.” 

In all this they could feel no willful- 
ness or rebellion. ‘They saw so clearly 
that it was the effect of acting from 
principle, that they liberated him, and 
assignéd him the duty of a waiter. He 
enlisted the sympathies of every one who 
knéw “his case. They admitted his 
friends to visit him, and although he had 
passed’ one surgical examination, they 
favored him with another. Last of all 
they relédséd him on furlough, sent him 
home, and never recalled him. Who 
doubts the interposition of kind heaven 
in the tise of this trial of faith, in this 
servant of the’Lord? 





Searcely a society of our number, 
but what met with similar trials; but 
we had a God-fearing President, and 
others of like spirit, at the helm of state 
who~knew that the siucere children of 
God had been the salvation of nations 
ever since the world began. 

The draft extending to all was right. 
But the officials listened to reason why 
we could’ neither fight, or voluntarily 
pay an equivalent, gave indefinite fur- 
loughs to all such, and sent them out of 
the service. This was equally as right. 
And was not God’s protection to be 
seen in this likewise ? 

In Kentucky, a village of Shakers 
may be found at South Union, a few 
miles from Bowling-green, wher e fora 
season, the rebel army lay. They were 
in want of everything, and the brethren 
had much to supply their wants. The 
leading members had strong reasons to 
fear their raids for plunder. They knew 
that they had planned such robberies, 
and were distressed at their prospect of 
danger. They earnestly looked to Heav- 
en for a protector, and one was raised 
up from a quarter unexpected: the 
notorious Morgan,—the Commander at 
that place. He learned all that was in- 
tended, and promptly stepped forward 
to the rescue. He issued immediate or- 
ders, strictly forbidding any such proceed- 
ings. He informed his legions that he 
had long known the Shakers, that they 
were harmless and unoffending, that they 
took no part with eisher side, injured no 
man, and had no desire so to do, and 
none under his command should injure 
them ‘in any way. His strong iron will 
and unquestionable power shielded them, 
and they were thankful to heaven for it: 
They viewed him‘as one that God raised 
up to help them ‘iri the day'of trouble, 
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and so do we. Rebel though he was, 
this will be held in grateful remembrance 
by those he befriended. 

We never doubted, but gratefully ac- 
knowledged that we shared largely in 
the civil blessings secured to this nation, 
by the noble heroes, patriots and mar- 
tyrs who fought and fell in putting down 
this bloody rebellion. And however it 
may appear to men who do not rec- 
ognize the ‘‘ wisdom from above” or 
the higher law, we never doubted tha; 
we could do more good] for this cause 
by obeying the word of Godto us than 
inany other condition in which we could 
be placed. God would have saved even 
Sodom, if five comparatively righteous 
souls could have been found in that 
wicked city. 

This nation suffered to put down trea- 
son, on the worldy political plane, while 
the Church, non-resistants, often suffered 
to obey their convictions and hold their 
standing on the plane above. This 
patriotic and Christian struggle, beauti- 
fully blended to uproot treason, and re- 
store peace and prosperity to the land. 

As with others, that war greatly en- 
larged our expenses, doubled our taxes, 
and entailed on us our part of the debt 
of this nation. If it had been greater, 
we would have scorned to complain. If 
the authorities had attached property to 
pay for substitutes, we would have sub- 
mitted to it patiently. 

In the days of the old Revolution, 
one of the Quaker tathers, who lived in 
Valley-forge, met the Commander-in- 
Chief when the army was in sore dis- 
tress, and kindly said, ‘‘ Friend George, 
my religion utterly forbids me, to use 
carnal weapons ; but it requires me to feed 
the hungry, and cloth the naked, as far 
asI am able. Thee and thy officers, 





to the extent of my means, may dine at 
my table ; and I will do what I can for 
thy soldiers.” It was kindly accepted. 
This was the right spirit. We do not 
wish to boast of kind deeds, but present 
a few cases in connection with this to 
show that the man of peace should be 
liberal even in extreme cases. 

Our Societies gave liberally to the 
sanitary cause and to the freed men. 
We shared with the soldiers in hospitals 
luxuries, provisionsand money. In our 
Western Societies, especially in Ken- 
tucky, they helped feed with a liberal 
hand, the armies of the North. In 
South Union, a great grain-growing sec- 
tion, they dealt out large stores of pro- 
visions to hungry troops, and submitted 
to some demands for horses, wagons &c. 
with as much good nature as any could 
have done. 

At the Society of Pleasant Hill, in 
Kentucky, they witnessed the strife of 
conflict, cared for the wounded of both 
parties left on their ground, fed bands 
of soldiers, and one morning, prepared 
and dealt out breakfast to 1200 cavalry 
men, and fed their horses. 

Boasting of such deeds is far from 
my intention, I simply present them to 
show what the non-resistant man may do 
and stand upright. To close, allow me 
to say that a Shaker Village is the best 
peace society in existence. 

Harvard,. Mass. 


+> 
+> 


CONSIDERATION. 


CuILpHoop and youth have all been blest 

With care and kindness of pure love, 

Tis not enough that here we rest; 

But for the good of others move. 

Unfaithful stewards if no more 

Than talents given are found at last, 

But sevenfold the gain in store, ~ 

Should be into the Treasury cast.— MM. W. 
Canterbury, N. H.. 
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MY MISSION. 


ASENATH C. STICKNEY. 


O wuar is the mission appointed to me 
As the days come and go, and the swift moments flee? 
It is, Live to do good wheresoe’er is your call, 
And give to the household yoor services all. 
Ah, this is the mission appointed to me, 
As the days come and go, and the swift moments flee. 


Go strengthen the feeble, encourage the strong ; 
Be thou as a light, a joy, a new song; 
Seek only the wisdom which comes from above ; 
First holy, then peaceful, abounding in love. 
Ah, this is the mission appointed to me, 
As the days come and go, and the swift moments flee. 


And do not your alms to be honored of men, 

Was the Savior’s injunction so simple and plain ; 

But give to the needy, thus lend te the Lord ; 

For these ye have always, and ye have your reward. 
Ah, this is the mission appointed to me, 
As the days come and go, and the winged moments flee. 


Like the diligent coral beneath the deep sea, 
Toil thou for the future ; though hidden may be 
The structure you build, by devotion and care,— 
If founded in virtue its worth will appear. 
Ah, this is the mission appointed to me, 
As the days come and go, and the winged moments flee. 


Canterbury, N. H. 





PERSEVERE. 


Brotuer! choose the path of duty, 
Keep the path, and have no fear; 

Life will show thee all its beauty, 
If thou wilt but persevere. 


When dark clouds are hanging o’er thee, 
And thy way seems dim and drear, 
Think of heaven that lies before thee, 
Work for God, and persevere. 
Grieve not, if thy lot is lowly, 
And thou toilest year by year; © 
Has not God made labor holy ? 
Do thy best, and persevere. 





Art thou statesman, artist, poet, 
‘Hold thy own vocation dear, 
By the love of virtue show it, 
Help thy brethren, persevere! 
God has given to all His creatures 
Duties, loving, true and‘ clear ; 
Every state has noble features, 
Choose thy own, and persevere. 


Make each day in life a witness, 
Spreading tidings far and near, 
Of the glory and the fitness 
Of the watchword—Persevere. 
—Guardian Angel. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF HUMAN SOOIETY. 
No. 1. 


DECLARING THE LAW WHICH CREATES AND 
SUSTAINS A COMMUNITY HAVING GOODS 
IN COMMON. 


DANIEL FRASER. 


Iintropvuce the following analysis 
with a few remarks on co-operation : 

Having been identified with co-oper- 
ative efforts, aud also with communities 
having goods in common during the past 
forty years, I would, for the benefit of 
those having aspirations after a higher 
life than our present civilization affords, 
offer a few thoughts. 

A number of persons uniting their la- 
bor and capital in any industrial busi- 
ness, is co-operation. The relative con- 
ditions of rich and poor are not dis- 
turbed. The strong, are strong for 
themselves, the rich, are rich for them- 
selves. The one do not bear the infirm- 
ities of the weak, nor the other the con- 
ditions of the poor. Co-operation may 
be just, but organically, it is destitute 
of the benign——the Christ element. 
Justice, is not goodness ; it is simply an 
Goodness il- 
lustrates itself in giving, but expecting 
no return. They are organically dis- 
tinct. 
eye, or a stroke for astroke. Or it may 
be a pair of boots for a barrel of flour— 
a bushel of wheat for two yards of cloth. 
The latter returns good for evil, blessing 
for cursing. The former yields just acts, 
the latter divine deeds. 

Capitalists may co-operate, and con- 
trol the property of a country. The 
real capital of a country is not gold, nor 
bits of paper. If there was no surplus 
of the necessaries of life in the markets 
of the world, what would that which is 


exchange of equivalents. 


The former may be an eye for an 





called capital amount to? Nothing. 
Therefore, the actual capital of a coun- 
try is the food and clothing and other 
necessaries of life, which the laborers of 
a country have produced and have to 
spare. If gold, silver, and bits of paper 
capitalists co-operate and control the real 
capital of a country, they control that 
which does not belong to them. T'hat 
which the laborer has produced, should 
never, in the hands of others, be allowed 
to control him, nor affect injuriously that 
which he has produced. 

Within the last century a number of 
wealthy men co-operated and took pos- 
session (under the title of ‘* The East 
India Company”) of a great country, 
containing millions of people. They 
controlled the land, and, of course, the 
laborer and what he produced. Hold- 
ing absolute possession of the soil, they 
assume to be at ouce—rulers—legisla- 
tors—soldiers and merchants ; a combi- 
nation terrible in power—it was hell or- 
ganized upon earth. The course they 
adopted, ultimated within the past few 
years (under the auspices of the British 
Government) in the destruction of mill- 
ions of human beings. Co-operators 
on a smaller scale, buy great tracts of 
land, monopolize it, and the contained 
minerals, coal forinstance, an article 
given for the general good of all. These 
co-operators tax the community, and 
sometimes actually control legislation. 
Hence, co-operation may be Satanic as 
above, and be just, as is the case with 
that form of co-operation which attracts 
attention at present; which creates 
property and distributes it according to 
Ey- 
ery infringement of justice is a Satanic 
act. 

The prima facie evidence is, that the 


the power expended in creating it. 
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greater portion of human action at pres- 
ent, is Satanic. ‘The late war—the stu- 
pendous struggle of the slave—the Sa- 
tanic power, was intrinsically, to cause 
the slave to create property, and con- 
sume none except what was necessary to 
«create more. The sympathy extended 
to said power, by the ruling, the educa- 
ted, and established religious classes, 
over nearly the’whole surface of Chris- 
tendom, indicates what form of society at 
present prevails. 
All efforts at reform are to prevent 
certain persons from holding and con- 
" suming property which they did not cre- 


ate. 
I suggest that all co operative socie- 


ties, the members being creators of 
property, should have legislative protec- 
tion, bounties, etc., afforded them ; 
that a just state of things may prevail. 
Communities having goods in com- 
mon embrace the justice of co-operation 
with this organic difference, that the 
strong are strong for the weak as for 
themselves, and that the two great class- 
es—rich and poor, are unknown. Such 


a community is a manifestation of the 


so 


Divine in man, even as slavery is of the 
Satanic. Every act of goodness is a 
divine act. 

Man being capable of benign acts, is 
evidence that he has a divine life with- 
in him; in a germinal state it may be. 

The incipient quickening of the divine 
in man, has been the cause of efforts to 
establish communities having goods in 
common, organically embracing and 
manifesting the benign or divine element 
in humanity. Jesus recognized this ele- 
ment—“ be ye perfect even as your Fa- 
ther who is in Heaven is perfect.” ‘* Ye 
are gods—divine, to whom: the word of 
God came. Greater things than these 


shall ye do.” ‘He who is the greatest, 
let him be your servant, ete.” This 
can only be accomplished when the di- 
vine in man is quickened. This quick- 
ening, convicts of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. 

If we glance for a moment at the lead- 
ing minds in the movement towards 
forming communities, we find them the 
noblest of the noble. Their highest as- 
pirations were to inaugurate among men 
the reign of love and universal peace. 
Self-sacrificing men, all honor to you. 
A simple Shaker, from.the midst of his 
quiet home, extends to you the Olive 
Branch of fraternity. 

llow is it that the noblest of men have 
not been able to establish communities 
having goods incommon? They had 
honest hearts, ability and zeal, and oth- 
er elements of success, yet they failed. 
The non-suecess of communities, em- 
bracing a number of families, and the 
success of the Shaker Order, led me to 
an analysis of human society. For, if - 
physical things can be analyzed, and 
their forces, affinities, and quantities de- 
termined ; why should not human socie- 
ty also be analyzed, and its forces and 
affinities ascertained, and thereby pre- 
vent, in the future, material loss and dis- 
appointments ? 

With this view we will inquire, 

First, what are the primary atoms of 
human society ? 

Second, what are the forces of these 
atoms ? 

Third, what are the products of these 
forces on each other? 

Fourth, what are the organic laws 
which create and define distinct classes 
in human society? and what phases does 
society assume in reference to the organ- 
ic laws of each? 
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I will now classify the materials to be 
analyzed. ; 
Human society presents itself in three 


distinct ordet's.. The just, the Satanic 
and the divine. ‘The organic law of the 
just order, is love of self, and neighbor 
as self. This order was represented by 
the Jews, and is beginning to appear in 
the United States. ‘+ All men are equal,” 
tee also Homestead Bill, and other items 
flowing from just principles. 

A Jew had as practical a right to land 
so that he might eat, as to air so that he 
might breathe, an usuty being forbid- 
den, prevented the growth of a moneyed 
aristocracy controlling the products of 
labor, and arbitrarily changing their 


value. 
The organic law of the Satanic, is love 


of self, at the expense of the neighbor. 
This i+ represented by two phases. 
First, by holding human beings in ab- 
solute vassalage ; breaking up the mat- 
rimonial aad parental relationships of 
the enslaved, takin ; from them the prop- 
erty they create, standing between them 
aud knowledge, and trampling upon 
their free agency. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 
inthis cepa tiatamemtrs 
GLEANERS. 


Ir you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaves, 
Many a grain, bath ripe and golden, 
Which the careless reaper leaves. 
You can glean among the briers 
Growing rank against the wall, 
For it may be that their shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 
Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For sume greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare; 


If you want a field of labor, 
You can find it anywhere.—Selected. 





REASON AND INTUITION. 


ODILON 8B. ELKINS. 


‘* Tie moment one begins to reason 
upon the truth of religious impressions, 
that moment one begins to lose faith. ” 
These are the words of that singular 
man Napoleon Bonaparte, who although 
a slave to his own selfish desires, had a 
few grand qualities and eminent virtues. 

The realm of religious thought and 
spiritual impressions, transcends the ju- 
risdiction of reason, and cannot be com- 
prehended by it. 

Whatever may be said about the light 
of Reason, it seems plain that Intuition 
is a higher, a brighter and a truer light, 
when kept trimmed and burning. This 
ficulty has not been, and is uot, proper- 
ly cherished and cultivated, and there- 
fore it is not the true and infallible guide 
it should be. 

The crude state of men’s morals, al- 
though not consistent with reason, is 
still more repugnant to this divine, spirit- 
ual light called Intuition. Man, there- 
fore, chooses for his guide and mentor, 
this accommodating plastic principle 
which will furnish him a plausible ex-' 
cuse for his short-comings, and which is 
quite reconcilable with his selfish inde- 
pendence. 

Another motive leading so uniformly to 
Reason, is, that it is so easily counter- 
feited, there are so many artifices, shifts 
and sophisms that her garb will fit nice- 
ly and by which so many unchristian 
acts can be justified, which must be 
condemned by the unerring light abiding 
with the child of God. 

We accept as true, the statement of a 
certain writer, that when man was in his 
highest state of rectitude and upright- 
ness, Intuition’ was his sole guide ; and 
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man at present need not scoff at this, 
and pride himself upon the merits of 
that guide which so often leads him 
astray. 

Those noble beings had an unfailing 
mentor so long as they heeded its be- 
hests ; but when he began to fail in this 
and torely upon his reasoning powers 
for guidance, this attribute began to fall 
into decay. 

Woman has been truer to her divine 
nature, or, perhaps she had more of the 
divine in her nature; hence she is more 
keenly alive to eternal truths, and to the 
spiritual needs of her being. ler per- 
ceptions of right and wrong in subtle, 
and difficult points, are quicker and more 
reliable than man’s. Ask her opinion 


and you get it readily; ask her reason 


for it, and all the reason she generally 
gives, is the proverbial woman’s reason, 

** because.” You laugh at her, and 
if she says it is her intuition, you laugh 
again. You go to work with your 
reasoning processes, and soon get sadly 
befogged ; or it may be that you reach 
the correct solution of the matter, if so 
be you find she is right. 

Intuition transcends Rexson, as the 
sun transcends the moon. The former 
grasps and masters at once truths which 
the latter by a long, slow process must 
arrive at. And other truths which 
Reason can never approach with all her 
logic, Intuition has made her own at 
the outset. 

The cold light of Reason is not favor- 
able to growth of soul; but the tender 
buds of conviction expand and thrive 
in the genial warmth of God’s infinite 
love, and thisis the fountain whence In- 
tuition derives her authority and power. 
Not that there is any clashing between 
these two principles, their light may 


Jight,a spark from the divine mind. 





blend as one, but after all Reason’s light 
is but a borrowed light. 

Intuition isthe primary, the original 
It 
is through this part of man’s being ‘hat 
God has spoken in every age. There 
only could his word find lodgement. 
What remained of this Godlike attri- 
bute, after all else had been prostituted 
to the god of this world, offered the 
only means of communication between 
man aud his Creator. Every effort of 
the powers above for the melioration of 
man’s condition, always was, and always 
will be through this channel. This is 
necessarily so, for man’s Intuition is 
the quality that is nearest to the heaven- 
ly world. His distance and loss from 
God is greater or less, according as he 
heeds the call of this gentle monitor. 

No man in existence, reasoning from 
his natural, unregenerate heart, is able 
to trace out the way of life. It is dia- 
metrically oppose? to every maxim in 
vogue with the world. It is foolishness 
to the wise, to the philosopher, to the 
great in science and art, to the giant in 
intellect it is unkuown, and to the astute 
scholar it is a sealed problem. 

These all fail to see the better part, 
because their poivt of vision is too self- 
exalted. But to the child-like, trustful 
humble seeker, the taving truths of the 
gospel become as a part of his being. 
They are not difficult to learn, and in- 
stead of appearing as a violation of 
nature’s laws, they are manifestly a 
higher development, a greater perfection 
of these laws. 

Enfield, N. H. 

ieigitinlonns- och 

Trust in God and faithfully serve Him by 
doing righbt.—H. H. 

A reve friend is ever constant.—H. H. 
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“0 pawn upon us blessed day, 
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AOTION MAKES LIGHT. 


ALONZO G. HOLLISTER. 


When truth alone shall bear the sway, 

And error’s cloud be swept away, 

By the light of truth revealed. 

Mere words are naught, when justly weighed, 
The greatest power is truth obeyed, 

On this alone the soul is stayed, 

When earthly things will perish. 

A writer named Harrison, in The 
Medium .and Daybreak of April 18th, 
says, ‘* With more action i: the world, 
and a reduction of the quantity of specu- 
lation, possibly there would be improve- 
ment. There are infinitely more good 
ideas in the world than there are of their 
own professors to work them out. This 
disproportion should be lessened. When 
a person has earned his spurs by a life of 
self-sacrifice for others,” he is prepared 
to teach trom the life, and what he says 
possesses a value, compared with which, 
the speculations of the unpractical and 
theorizing, are as the desert sands to a 
fruitful Oasis, or as the fictitious crea- 
tions of fancy, to the positive affirma- 
tions of experience. Teaching and 
philosophizing, that are not based on 
practice, are only a reflection, or dis- 
torted shimmer, without life or sub- 
stance. 

The constantly ascending prayer of 
the human mind is for light, and light is 
continually coming, yet it is only by 
practice that we are enabled to learn 
anything beyond the simplest rudiments. 
This may be illustrated by the story of a 
lad apprenticed for seven years to a 
blacksmith, to learn the trade. He 
spent the term of his apprenticeship 
looking on, to see how others did, and 
afterwards concluded to go to work. 





began to hammer. The by-standers 
asked him what he would make. He 
answered that he did not kuow yet. As 
he continued hammering in one place, 
the iron spread until it split; then he 
said he guessed he would.make a fork. 
The application is obvious. Doubt- 
jess he could have doue as well in the 
first hour of his apprenticeship, and the 
seven years might have given him a 
large store of valuable knowledge by ex- 
perience. Sotime is thrown away in 
idle dreams and speculation that action 
would make fruitful of permanent val- 
ues. Our esteemed friend Timlow, who 
has reformed many unruly young va- 
grants and put them in a fair way to be- 
come useful and respected members of 
society, being asked to explain his meth- 
ud of treatment, said the only way he 
knew was to go to work and do it. Dif- 
ferent cases require different treatment. 
He was learaing all the time. . We are 
so constituted that we learn by work, . 
and but very little to profit, only by 
work. 
Emerson says, the step from know- 
ing to doing, isa step out of the chalk 
line of imbecility into fruitfulness. Do- 
ing costs self-denial, tests our powers and 
our knowledge, and enlarges our growth. 
Overcome indolence, and lo! all things 
are possible. That is, all meet and 
virtuous attainments sought in the pro- 
gress of the soul. Action that proceeds 
from proper motives, converts light into 
life, and the life is self-luminous, like 
one of whom it is written, his ‘‘ life was 
the light of men.” Labor and self- 
sacrifice, or self-denial, however con- 
trary to inclination, is the price of all 
mental and spiritual elevation, and of 
all advance out of darkness into light. 





He heated an iron according to rule and 


Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 
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ISSACHAR BATES.—NO. 4. 


BY H. C. BLINN. 


Persons from these places were afterwards 
gathered to New Lebanon. Hancock and 
Watervliet. Journeys were subsequently 
made to Guilford, N. H. and Otsego, N. Y. 
In 1803 Issachar was able to move -vith his 
family to the.Society at Watervliet, as his 
wife had accepted the faith and was anxious 
to be with the Believers. 

In December 1804 he was called to New 
Lebanon, by the Ministry who conversed 
with him about the religious revival that for 
a few years had been in progress in Ohio 
and Kentucky, and was finally chosen one 
of the three brethren to go as a missionary 
to the then far West. The day for departure 
was the first day of January 1805. They 
were furnished with one horse to carry their 
baggage, while the brethren (Elder John 
Meacham, Elder Benjamin Youngs, and 
Issachar Bates) were expected to travel on 
foot. Their route lay through New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C. 
_ and Lexington Ky. They heard of the mur- 
der of Joseph Langford, and were informed 
of the place and that the deed was written on 
atree by Rock Castle river, Issachar says, 
‘*T expected to see some shocking expression 
written on such an occasion, but when we 
came to the placé we found to our surprise 
only these words, ‘Langford’s Defeat,’ I 
shuddered. Is this the world that I am in 
where murder is nothing but a defeat?” 

On the Sabbath they went to hear Matthew 
Houston preach, and were much interested 
with his zeal for the trath. By invitation 
the brethren spoke in several of the meetings 
and were received gladly, while the people 
would say, ‘ This is what we have been pray- 
ing for and now it has come.’ On March 9 
1805 they went to Springfield Ohio, and at- 
tended some of the revival meetings, but in a 
few days passed on to Malcham Worley’s 
where as Issachar writes, ‘‘we found the 
first rest for the soles of our feet, having 
traveled 1,233 miles in two months and 
twenty two days. They met some of the 
leaders of the revival work and very plainly 
informed them of the mission upon which 





they had been sent. These ministers Matthew 
Houston, Maleham Worley, Richard Mc- 
Nemar, Barton Stone and others were at first 
very attentive and listened with pleasure 
till a full presentation of the cross of Christ 
was preached, when some of them showed 
their preference for a worldly life and that 
they chose to remain in the pleasures of sin. 
The Brethren now visited from house to 
house, and were gladly received. Samuel 
Rollins in his prayer said, ‘Ii thank the God 
of heaven that salvation is come. We thank 
thee O God that thou hast sent.a chariot of 
fire from the East, drawn by three white 
horses, to bring the everlasting gospel to this 
land.’ 

To meet the urgent requests to be present 
at the meetings, the Brethren were obliged to 
separate and Issachar was chosen to goa 
distance of ninety miles. He says, ‘‘On the 
27th. of March I started on foot and alone, 
through the mud and water, and waded one 
creek three times where the water was two 
feet deep. My feet became very badly 
blistered so that it was with difficulty thatI 
proceeded on my way.” The ministers re- 
ceived him with many marks of outward 
kindness but they privately agreed, to pre- 
vent him from having a privilege to speak in 
the meetings. Two of the ministers even 
warned the people not to follow any man, 
and one went so far as to say, ‘ Don’t believe 
what man says, don’t believe me for I have 
told lies, but keep your Bibles in your houses 
and in your pockets. ’ 

The people however, demanded that Issa- 
char should have the opportunity to speak, 
which was soon granted and all gave excel- 
lent: attention. The people during the re- 
vival had been remarkably gifted in dreams 
and visions and much time was occupied in 
relating these, as they were accepted as les- 
sons having a reference to their own lives or 
the lives of the people. One dreamed that 
he saw a minister standing on a stack of straw 
preaching; the straw caught on fire and the 
minister fled, but a Shaker preacher sprang 
upon the stack, and stood there and preached 
in the flames till the stack was consumed to 
ashes, and received no harm. 

Issachar now returned to Ohio, on foot and 
alone, and reached his destination in safety. 
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An active revival work was still in progress 
and many came forward and honestly con- 
fessed their sins and devoted their souls to 
God and all they possessed to the mainte- 
nance of the gospel cause. 

In April a camp meeting was held in War- 
ren Co., and a body of New Lights were 
determined to break down all before them, 
and the poor inoffensive Shakers were de- 
nounced as deceivers, and as false witnesses. 
Issachar thought that the tumult at Ephesus 
could not have been greater than it was in 
this camp meeting for about one half hour. 
He says, ‘‘I was ordered to the bad place, 
from whence they said I came, and was at 
the same time called many bad names.” The 
old soldier was not so easily frightened. He 
had fought too mary battles amidst the whiz- 
zing of cannon balls to be frightened at this 
- late date by a few theological shot from poor 
old guns. Richard McNemar preached on 
April 28th. and took for his text, ‘God for- 
bid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.’ It 
was now atime of great confusion. People 
came from a great distance to hear the sever- 
al ministers preach. By large numbers the 
‘Believers were kindly and affectionately re- 
ceived, but afew of the ministers in their un- 
christian zeal made free to denounce them as 
false prophets, seducers, liars, and wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. Some persons are-seeming- 

ly obliged to use this coarse, boorish lan- 
guage, as their wild zeal runs away with their 


good sense. 
In July of this same year Daniel Mosely, 


Elder David Darrow and Solomon King were 
sent from the society of New Lebanon to aid 
the Believers in Ohio and Kentucky and were 
received by them with great joy. 

In September 1805 Issachar returned to 
New Lebanon, on foot, in order to obtain 
funds to purchase a section of land for the 
future society. The distance was 776 miles 
and the journey occupied twenty one days. 
He remained at New Lebanon several weeks, 
obtained the money $1640, ‘and ‘a good treas- 
ure of gospel love and in twenty three days 
had walked back to Ohio where the Society of 
Union Village now stands. The land was 
purchased and the next season ‘we built a 





two story framed house 30x40 and moved in- 
to it.” 

Issachar was a man of great faith and 
believed implicitly in the promises of God. 
He was in the Lord’s work and had no fear 
of what man might do. Itwason this journey 
however, that he had a test of his faith, and 
which at a later date he looked upon asa 
special spiritual notice. While on this long 
and tedious journey from Ohio to New Leb- 
anen, over an unbroken country, his left foot 
and ankle became very much swollen and 
with such intense pain, that it was with great 
difficulty he reached the public house where 
he was to stop for the night. He was still 
two hundred miles trom the Society of New 
Lebanon and among entire strangers. He 
writes in regard to this; ‘*‘ At night I could 
obtain no sleep. In the morning I found my 
foot so large that I could not wear my shoe 
only partially as a cover to my foot, but I 
went limping along, wondering what I had 
better do. I thought I would get a moccasin 
made, but if Ido I cannot walk. Iwill buy 
a horse. I can pay $20 and get trusted for 
the balance till I return. 

Well that will never do to get trusted after 
that manner, and I cannot bear to have my 
foot hang without support, I will hire a man 
to take me in a wagon and the Believers will 
pay him when I reach home, and I said aloud ; 
that will do. Suddenly a spirit voice whis- 
pered, Whereis yourfaith? I was innocon- 
dition to make a good reply, but said abrupt- 
ly, Faith! I should just as quick think of ask- 
ing to have my leg cured if the bone was 
broken! 

A voice whispered, ‘ Whatsoever you shall 
ask the Father in my name, it shall be done.’ - 

I cannot describe my feelings, but it seemed 
to me that I gave my whole soul into the 
name of Christ and asked.—In a moment I 
realized a change, and it was all over, my 
foot was as well as ever. And how to ex- 
press my thanks I could not tell; but I put 
on my shoe and ran nearly three miles, sing- 
ing as well as I could while on the race, 

People stared at me as I passed them on 
the road, and no doubt they thought I was a 
crazy man; but I did not care for that, I was 
so overjoyed that I had been healed.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE! 


BY ELLA C. G. PAGE. 


A Lirtte yellow sunshine, and then the day 
is done; 

A little patient labor, and then comes set of 
sun; 

A summer brief, an autumn, and then the 
winter’s here ; 

A few brief months swift passing, and then 
another year. 

Since life is rolling onward as swiftly as it 
can, 

Is it worth while to envy and vex our fellow- 
man? 

To cherish anger toward him whose span of 
life is brief, 

And vanishes as quickly as doth a falling 
leaf? 

Is itworth while to murmur because the way 
is rough? 

In the fast-falling even will sure be rest 
enough. 

Is it worth while to love or hate intensely as 
we may? 

The night-fall waxeth nearer, and then is 
past the day. 

Just to journey on serenely and happy, if 
one can, 

Is best. Ifnot contented, helpful to our fel- 
low-man, 

Knowing around life’s corner in a little time 
we go— 

To see? Ah, who can -tell us? No mortal 
man doth know. 

Within that land Faith whispers the antidote 
is found 

To soothe fore’er from aching the keenest 
sorrow’s wound. 

So although ofthat rare country no seer the 
bliss can show, 

Let us press on in courage—we shall go 
home, and know.— Methuen. Mass. 


~~. 
> 


OUR DOUBLE NATURE. 





Two lives the meanest of us live; 
One which the world beholds, and one 
Whose hidden history none may give 
But he who lives it; he alone. 





Its wondrous ecstasies can know, 

Its ever-changing streams of thought, 
Its deep unutterable woe, 

Its vision bright and heaven fraught. 
He o’er its secret sins may groan, 
And blush to hear the common praise 
Of actions, which, if rightly shown, . 
Could only loudest censure raise 

He o’er its noblest may rejoice, 
Though none the virtues can behold ; 
For acts that win the common voice 
Demand a blazonment of gold. 


And so with full potential power 
For vilest sins or purest deeds, 
We pass through life and win a dower 
Of mingled praise and blame, that needs— 
A juster judge the scales to hold 
Than e’er on earth weighs cause and deed, 
Ourselves and God alone behold 
The motives which to actions lead. 
And thus we gather fame and shame, 
Alike unearned—alike untrue; 
Receiving praise where men should blame. 
And blame where praise is rightly due. 

— Selected. 


> 
> 


BIBLE TEAOHINGS. 


LEWIS HORTON. 





Tere should be something of a divid- 
ing line between the Old and New Test- 
ament, not necessarily to ignore the Old, 
but to more fully accept the New. The 
Old contains many good things, but the 
New is divine. The Old is replete 
with prophecies, the New records their 
grand fulfillment. The Old is fruitful 
of historical events ; descriptions of war, 
strife and bloodshed intermingled with 
flashes of spiritual light warning a bar- 
barous people to refrain from cruelty 
and oppression. The New is adorned 
with the good news and glad tidings of 
peace, and advancing civilization. 

Out of the Old is drawn material for 
sectarianism, polygamy, slavery and re- 
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ligious contention. From the New 
comes the complete assurance of im- 
mortality and eternal happiness, pro- 
claiming the Christ that was, and is tobe. 

Jesus of Nazareth was a student of 
the old scriptures, yet so divine was his 
character, that he chose only the purest 
and best. Shakspeare, the immortal 
bard of Avon was a diligent reader of 
the Old, but was not so choice in his 
quotations. 

As among the springs of earth we 
choose the purest water, so should it be 
with what we read. Millions are spent 
to flood the world with bibles yet what 
portion of its readers consider that ‘‘the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” 
and light and knowledge. 

Will the time come when we shall 
have a spiritual version Bible? let us 
hope so at least. 

A time when right o'er wrong prevails, 

A time when none the truth assails, 

A time when all the old is gone, 

A time when all things new are born. 

Canterbury, N. H. 
WHO ARE THE SHAKERS? 
Benefits Derived from Shakerism. 


GEO. H. BAXTER. 


Tuosez who accept the teachings of 
Jesus Christ and live the higher life as 
inaugurated by our spiritual instrucior, 
are worthy the name of the true follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ, whose teachings 
comprise many lessons concerning our 
daty to God, to humanity, and to our 
selves. The blessings and protection 
from God, being the source from whence 
our spiritual progress and achievements 
have been derived it behooves the recipi- 
ents always to work, and offerings give, 
for our success in the deliverance from 
the heritage of an earthly nature. 





Never, in the history of the world, 
has so important an event as the mission 
of JesusChrist, taken place. It brought 
untold wealth of spiritual revelation, 
the highest standard of intelligence and 
the cause of that knowledge and refor- 
mation which was manifested through 
our Mother Ann Lee who uplifted the 
vail, and showed the true way of resur- 
rection from a low and sensual nature, 
to a higher spiritual existence, even on 
this earthly sphere, and also how to pre- 
pare for our entrance into the realms of 
glory. We owe much to humanity, es- 
pecially to those who are with us. 

Those who need instruction, and are 
seeking for a higher life should be our 
study and care and if we are true and 
sincere, we shall be the builders who 
will reconstruct, on the grain by grain 
principle, the structure which is not up- 
right thus perfect and help to make life 
a bright and active one. If not active 
in every good word and work, weakness 
and darkness will prevail. Well may 
those who have answered this divine call 
enjoy a life of glad tidings and give un- 
to others messages of love and point to 
them the true way to journey. 

To thyself be true, inhale the divine 
atmosphere of love and let thy whole 
heart be filled with spiritual life. For 
angry words or frowns, you can return 
kind words and sweet expressions, and 
being no longer subjects unto bondage, 
but children of God, let us strive to 
awaken a spirit of lofty nature, and an 
influence so grand, that all may feel the 
force of its pure elements, and look 
higher than earth, fur joy. The results, 
from so doing are the benefits derived 
from Shakerism. 

Canterbury, N. H. 





“ Tue fear of the Lord tendeth to life.” Prov. 
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DWELLING IN GOD. 


MARION JOHNSON. 


** God is love: and he that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 
I. John, iv., 16. 

Tus sublime yet simple sentence, so 
replete with meaning, so emphatically 
declaring and summing up all Christian 
life and progress, comes home to the 
heart with the clear incisive force of in- 
spiration ; clearing away the mists of 
doubt and error from the mind, dispell- 
ing the fog of old tradition and supersti- 
tion and letting the clear sunlight of the 
gospel shine into-the soul. Love is the 
fulfilling of the law ; the embodiment of 
the golden rule; the grand underlying 
principle upon which the whole super- 
structure of the Christian character 


should be built ; if reared upou this basis 


it will withstand and endure whatever 
trials may be brought to bear upon it. 

Love to God and love to our neigh- 
bor should be the ruling motive in our 
lives, then shall we be found dwelling in 
God and abiding securely beneath the 
shadow of his wings, far above the cor- 
roding cares, the petty anxieties, the 
doubts and fears which so often annoy 
and perplex us. To gaiu this heavenly 
and blissful dwelling-place, this angelic 
abode, this haven of rest from all strife, 
turmoil and unrest, which is the heritage 
of the heart unsubdued and unregener- 
ated by the gospel, we must bear a daily 
cross against every passion and propen- 
sity of a natural and carnal heart, and 
from this life of self-denial and self-cru- 
cifixion emanate the rich blessings and 
comforts of gospel peace and love. 

But when the refining is completed, 
when the dross is all consumed, and we 
are purified from every stain and mar of 





sin, then shall we know the deep abid- 
ing peace, rest, and satisfaction of dwell- 
inginGod and He in us. Beautiful 
rest! compared with thee, how puerile, 
how insignificant, how utterly worthless 
appear the fleeting and transitory hon- 
ors and pleasures which the world offers 
to its votaries! How should it rouse us 
to action, stimulate us to higher endeav- 
ors, quicken us to renewed exertions, to 
know that this wealth of the: spirit can 
become ours, to know that we can blend 
with the angelic host in their songs of 
praise and triumph through a never-end- 
ing eternity. 
Canterbury, N. H. 
crestor + stot i ab Al 
THE ABODE OF HAPPINESS. 


BY 8. MANSFIELD. 


*Mip squalid haunts of poverty, 

’Mid princely courts and palaces, 
Full many a year sought wise Sadi, 

The glittering home of Happiness, 
Where was it found! beneath what sky? 

What zone of heaven spans its dome? 
Alas! nowhere did he espy 

Her safe-retreat; her long sought home; 
But fruitless search with sorrows rife, 
Embittered e’en the cup of. life. 


Once wandering in a dim old: wood, 
He saw a temple ’mong the trees, 
High, vast and grand—it proudly stood, 
Old as the hoary centuries. 
He mounts the step, with trembling pace, 
He treads the vast and solemn hall, 
He ’spies a door, and o’er the place, 
Was this inscription on the wall ; 
‘‘ Here gnawsg no pain—here wounds no dart- 
Here fortune dwells,—here rests the heart.” 
‘*O happiest hour of life, how dear' 
No more my weary feet shall roam, 
O, happiness at last-so near! 
. At last I’ve found my secret home. ” 
Thus cried the sage, as joyfully 
He hastes to ope the mystic docr, 
He stands aghast! what did he see? 
A dismal cavern, grim and hoar, 
And peering in its awful gloom, 
He saw far down—saw what?—A Tomb.” 
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‘ Better Bice. 


Enfield Conn. 1884, 

Dear Cuipren ;—“‘ Keep your hearts with 
alldiligence. ” Guard your inner lives against 
the approaches of sin. Watch your thoughts, 
your appetites and passions. Without con- 
stant watchfulness you cannot subdue wrong. 

“The careless soal invites the vigilant foe. ” 
Itis wise to be on the watch-tower, faithful as 
a sentinel. 

How much discipline you need to enable you 
tobe true. Travel upward as well as on- 
ward; choose good instead of evil; grow bet- 
ter not worse; seek the kingdom of heaven, 
not the kingdom of earth. The choice is 
with yourselves. 

Keep your lives virtuous, your aspirations 
holy, your thoughts humble, and the fruits ot 
the Spirit will be your durable treasure. 
Never begin a sinful course, and you will 
never regret it. 

Sow the seed of truth and purity, watch 
and cultivate it, guard it from every destruc- 
tive element, and you will reap a good har- 
vest. If you sowtares, (evil passions, ) they 
will produce only vices. ‘‘ Gather thistles— 
expect prickles. ” : 

“Blessed are the pure in heart.” Peace 
reigns with the pure. Shun sinful by-ways, 
is good counsel. Follow ‘‘the high path of 
duty,” for ‘‘ it leadeth to the Heavenly City, 
whose maker and builder is God. ” 

Your brother. 
Daniel Orcutt. 








4a 
or 


OF THINKING 


TuE object of the teacher is to teach 
to think. The pupil thinks enough, but 
he thinks loosely, incoherently indefinite- 
ly, and vaguely. He expends power 
enough on his mental work, but it is 
poorly applied. The teacher points out 
to him these indefinite or incoherent re- 
sults, and demands logical statements of 
him. Here is the positive advantage the 
teacher is to the pupil. 


THE ART 





Let us suppose two pupils are study- 
ing the same lesson in geography or 
grammar or history. One reads to get 
the facts ; he fastens his eye on the page 
and his mind to the subject before him ; 
he makes the book a study, and acquires 
information from it; his cbject is to ac- 
quire knowledge. He attains this end. 
The other also studies the book, but 
while reading he is obtaining lessons in 
thinking. He does not merely commit to * 
memory ; he stops to see if the argu- 
ment is sound ; he analyzes it to see if 
the conclusion is warranted by the prem- 
ises. 

The one who thinks as he reads is 
quite different, it will be seen, from him 
who simply learns as he reads. Toread 
and think, or to think as one reads, is 
the end to seek. To teach to think is 
then the art of the teacher. The reader 
for facts gets facts; he comes tothe re- 
citation seat and reels off those facts. 
His mind, like Edison’s phonograph, 
givesback just what itreceived. While 
this power is valuable, it is not the power 
the world wants. 

The teacher will find h‘s pupils come 
to the recitation to transmit the facts they 
have gained. He must put them in 
quite another frame of mind. Instead 
of recitations they must be made into 
thinkers. The value of the teacher is 
measured by his power to teach the art 
of thinking.—Teacher’s Institute. 


~2 
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CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 

Tue christian life 
Has greatest strife 

Against the world within. 
That every thought 

And act is brought 
A triumph over sin—M. W. 
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NOTES. 


Who shall decide when the lawyers 
and ministers disagree? and who will 
care to decide when they hold their 
lengthy disputations on subjects that have 
but a trifle of influence upon the present 
happiness or prosperity. of mankind. It 
is nota new thing for people to leave 
that which is very needful in life, and 
busy themselves about questions that 
are foreign to their present duty. 

Many a life has been in deep anxiety 
about Adam and his management in the 
garden of Eden, to the utter neglect of 
their own personal discipline or of the 
protection which should have been thrown 
around others. Matters in religious his- 
tory have for a longtime been a source 
of vexation as it is so difficult to fix an 
exact date, or to bring the several points 
in history to harmonize. But as the 
earth receives light and these varied 
subjects pass under discussion, then the 
people will think. The people will 
think. Why not? . They are urged to 
read, read, read. ‘Thousauds of books, 
pamphlets and papers are constantly be- 
ing spread out before them. ‘The land 
is swarming with speakers who are alive 
on every subject that can tingle or tickle 
the ears, and asa natural consequence 
some few among the thousands will stop 
and think, and reason, and determine 
what may be for the best. 

But it is said to be ‘‘ an age of skepti- 
cism” and the common mind must be 
guarded, so that even the day of the 
Crucifixion must be established beyond a 
doubt, as one writer tells us that it ‘is 
an important question and involves the 





harmony and ittegrity of the Gospels.” 
How wise it is that some one can tell us 
all about these things so that we may find 
a harmony while reading the Bible. 

If a knowledge of theday and the hour 
when that remarkable event took place 
would induce even the religious teachers 
to ‘* beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks, ” 
it might become a matter of universal 
interest. 

It may do no harm to know the exact 
time of all those biblical incidents which 
bear the date of the first century, if lucki- 
ly they can be ascertained, but it is of 
far more consequence to *‘ live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present 
world.” The harmony of the Gospels 
must have a very loose attachment for 
each other if their worth in the mission 
of righteousness and brotherly love de- 
pends upon so slim a foundation as a 
historical date. ‘The word of God that 
is writtea iu the hearts of his people has 
a living influence for good, and this is 
permanently established, and we have 
only to prove our willingness to accept it. 

Jesus might as well have attempted 
to establish the day that Adam left Eden, 
as essential to the harmony of the books 
of the Old Testament and this would 
have been as imperative as that the day of 
the crucifixion should be established that 
the people might believe that Matthew 
and Mark were genuine records of the 
Primitive Church. 

The writings of one of the judges of 
the Supreme Court of the U. 8. should 
be pretty good authority for the historical 
evidence which he brings forward to es- 
tablish his point on this subject, but Judge 
Bradley has found his wisdom wanting 
in that he is called in question for his 


statement. He says that Jesus was cru- 
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cified on the fifteenth day of the Jewish 
month. That the day was supposed to 
be Friday, but there is a possibility that 
it may have been Thursday. Friday, 
however, is the day generally accepted 
and ‘* that is the almost universal under- 
standing of Christendom. ” 

It is interesting, at this late date, to 
be assured of the ignorance of the Chris- 
tian world during some two thousand 
years, in which time they have had no 
satisfactory harmony of the New Testa- 
ment books. ‘‘This inharmony has 
made many skeptics and some of the 
best modern critics have been led to re- 
ject the Gospel of John.” 

Now a writer comes forward to make 
all the crooked places straight, to turn 
the feet of the Judge into the one safe 
way. The Romish Church as well as 
the Protestant is also in error and must 

» be set aside, but the Greek church of 
76,000,000 souls who say that the cru- 
cifixion took place on Thursday, is 
right. ‘To have been crucified on Fri- 
day, the writer says. makes even the 
evangelists at variance with each other, 
but crucified on Thursday and on the 
fourteenth-day-of the month, makes ev- 
erything perfectly correct, referring to 
his time of lying in the tomb. 
_ ‘Crueifie! on the fourteenth day in 
which the paschal lamb was killed 
and in which as the great Antitype, our 
Passover makes him to have lain three 
nights. Thursday night, Friday night 
and Saturday night in the grave, and all 
day Friday and Saturday and a part of 
Sunday, and consequently to have risen 
on the third day. ” 

Of course this must be very importart 
information and particularly essential, 
‘‘in this age of skepticism,” when the 
exact day of the ciucifixion must be un- 





derstood in order to have a harmony of 
the four Gospels. Matthew tells us in 
chapter twelve, fortieth verse, that Je- 
sus said he should ‘‘be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth ;” 
but from Thursday night to Saturday 
morning hardly makes three days. If, 
however, it is proved, and we must be- 
lieve that it is, that he was crucified on 
the fourteenth day of the month, other 
little diserepancies need do no harm. 
This matter settled we may now find 
some other thing of equal interest. 





Correction. In the October number on 
page 222 first column, please read, ‘ Philos- 
ophy has made slow progress in redeeming 
man,” and has tardily and falteringly 
wrought to save them. ‘‘It has eyes to see 
man’s misery, but no hands to lift him out 
of it.” 

In second column, second paragraph, the 
flimsy husk of bare progressions etc. should 
read, the flimsy husk of bare professions, etc. 
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CAUSES OF DYSPEPSIA. 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


Dyspersia, or indigestion, is the special 
disease-curse of our nation, having causes 
here which are not equally active in any 
other parts of the civilized world. Indeed, 
our physical state in this regard is by no 
means creditable to our Christian civiliza- 
tion. The good Father has given us digestive 
powers amply able to so change our food, 
mysteriously, into the elements from which 
health and strength may be secured,—an 
amount to enable us to serve Him acceptably, 
and to be useful, the design of our introduc- 
tion into this world of probation. 

No one can doubt this who intelligently ex- 
amines the intricate mechanism by which this 
digestive process is effected; the lavish ex- 
penditure of the digestive solvents, almost 
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miraculously extracted from the blood just 
when, they are needed, always adapted to 
present emergencies, if the system is allowed 
to remain in its normal condition. It is 
natural, therefore, to have our fvod fully 
digested, to be strengthened by it, and would 
always be so, our stomach, liver, all of our 
digestive organs serving us faithfully, at all 
times, aside from the many violations of the 
laws of our being, which are the laws of God 
as certainly as the laws of the spiritual 


nature. 
It becomes us, therefore, to learn how far 


we may innocently disregard any of God’s laws 
thus abridging our usefulness, by making our- 
selves a nation of dyspeptics. How far may 
we innocently array ourselves against any of 
the laws of God, whether in the realm of ma- 
terial nature, or in that of thought and spirit ? 
Prominent among the causes of dyspepsia— 
for all of which we must be regarded as re- 
sponsible—is our great haste in taking our 
meals, rarely, if ever, taking the necessary 
time, making this a special business, not to be 
disturbed by other matters. If it is important 
to eat, not as a mere animal gratification, but 
as we are commanded, all for the ‘‘glory of 
God, ” it is a duty to eat as ‘‘a means to an 
" end,” that we so promote our health as to be 
able to do-the greatest amount of good in the 
world, glorifyingourCreator. In this regard, 
we may safely follow the example of the high- 
er orders of the brute creation, the ruminants; 
patiently ‘‘chewing the cud, ” without drinks, 
so carefully and faithfully combining it with 
the saliva, in addition to its thorough division, 
thatit is fully digested, as the Creator gra- 
ciously intended. ‘To do otherwise, to ‘‘ bolt” 
our food, as do some of the lower orders, with 
far stronger digestive powers than ours, is to 
violate God’s laws, enduring the penalty of in- 
digestion, in the direct line of physical trans- 
gressions. If it is true that, the digestive 


powers will correspond with the vigor of the |. 


body as a whole, generally, it is reasonable to 
infer that, if we hurry to our meals, exhaust- 
ed by labor, the blood and vital force divert- 
ed from the stomach to the brain or limbs, 
they cannot be present with the digestive or- 
gans, at the time when particularly needed, 
from which fact“the digestion must become 
correspondingly imperfect. The same must 


be true, if atthe close of the meal, even if 
properly eaten, we return to our toils, instead 
of attempting to so modify our labors as to 
have more comparative ease just before and 
after the meals. One hour is usually given 
to the employed for their meals, in which 
time it is possible to secure a little rest devot- 
ing more than the usual time to chewing food, 
eating with decency. It is certain, however, 
that, just to the extent that we hurry in tak- 
ing our meals, not half chewing and insalivat- 
ing our food, or just to the#extent that we 
waste digestive power by violent effort just 
before and after them, we must suffer the pen- 
alties of the violated digestive laws. 
— Watchman. 
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TAKING MEDICINES. 

Miscuier is often done by the indiscriminate 
use of medicines. The idea is well expressed 
by the inscription on an old tomb-stcne : 

“T was well; I wished to be better; « 
I took physic, and here I am!” 

The intelligent physician does not profess 
to cure disease through the direct agency of 
the remedies he prescribes; these are given to 
remove obstructions that interfere with the 
recuperative efforts of nature. If there are 
no obstructions to remove, the effect of drugs 
is to interfere with the natural and healthful 
movements of the machinery of life. Health 
is maintained by ‘‘ good living, ”—aterm that 
comprehends a great deal. It consists in 
having good food, properly cooked, at every 
meal; clothing appropriate to the changing 
seasons; and moderation in all things. Such 
a person might require no medicine, during a 
long life. 

I must admit, however, that such an in- 
stance would be exceptional, even to one mak- 
ing the effort to live inthatway. We cannot 
always procure well-cooked foods, nor can we 
always predict sudden changes of the weather 
jn time to protect ourselves against them. 
But we can aid nature in throwing off disease, 
by abstinence and such other prudential 
means as would occur to any thoughtful per- 
son, instead of eating heartily and trusting in 
drugs to overcome our ailments. 

Who ever saw an habitual medicine-taker 
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who enjoyed reasonably good health? All 
medicines debilitate, and that drawback must 
be duly considered before taking them. 
Think of the quantities of pills that are used. 
Most of these are taken to relieve constipation. 
Unfortunately the relief is only temporary, 
and the doses must be repeated often, thus 
weakening the stomach and incapacitating it 
or its natural work. If medicine is used for 
the relief of constipation it is better to employ 
it in supposttorigs, but a better plan than ei- 
ther is to cure the trouble by means of a 
proper diet and regular and active exercise or 
work in the open air. Thousands of drunk- 
ards, with their legacies of sorrow and crime 
and broken hearts, are made through dram- 
drinking, commenoe:! at first for the relief of 
dyspepsia or colic, and continued through ex- 
cuses and subterfuges that a depraved appe- 
tite strives to make plausible. 

The little household remedies have their 
uses, and they have alsotheir abuses. There 
are occasions when such remedies as cam- 
phor, brandy, paregoric, laudanum, ginger, 
and pills and powders, may be of great serv- 
ice. The important point is to know when to 
use them; that would be perhaps once where 
they are ordinarily employed ten times. ‘The 
best of all remedies--and every person should 
have a little constantly-on hand—is common 
sense. If one experiences inconvenience in 
eating, nature will bring relief sooner and 
more effectively if left to herself, than by ef- 
forts to aid her with liquors and tinctures 
that benumb the stomach and retard healthy 
action. Rest, warmth and abstinence are the 
proper remedies for all ordinary ailments. 
Wholesome and nutritious food, the comforts 
of a good home, vigorous and regular exer- 
cise, seasonable clothing, fresh air constantly, 
and eight hours of sound sleep out of every 
twenty four, and you may ‘‘ throw physic to 
the dogs.”—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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BREATHE THROUGH THE NOSE. 





» Dr. Warp, physician to the Metropolitan 
Throat hospital,.in an article on singers’ 
throat troubles, in the Musical Critic, treats 
of the causes of catarrhal troubles experienced 
by public singers, and repeats the well-known 











fact that the nose is the only channel through 
which air should pass during ordinary acts of 
breathing, the mouth being intended only ae 
an accessory breathing agent when, on cer- 
tain occasions—as, for instance, running—the 
lungs demand a rapid supply. Air, in pass- 
ing through the nostrils, is warmed and sifted 
of its harmful ingredients, and thus prepared 
for its reception into the delicate structures 
below. If it passes directly into the mouth 
without the above preparation, it will fre- 
quently cause irritation and inflammation of 
the mucous membrane, lining the mouth and _ 
throat, by being, in the first place, too cold, 
and, in the second place, by containing irritat- 
ing particles of dust and other matter. 
— Selected. 


4 
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FORKS. 





Some of our readers may be surprised to 
learn that the use of forks at the table was 
not introduced into England earlier than the 
reign of James I., and that this piece of re- 
finement was derived from the Italians. The 
fact appears from the following curious ex- 
tract froma book entitled, ‘‘Coryat’s Crudi- 
ties, hastily gobbled up in five months-travels 
in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, 
(Switzerland, ) some parts of High Germany, 
and the Netherlands. ” The book was first 
published in 1611. ‘‘ HereI will mention ,” 
says the traveler, ‘‘a thing that might have 
been spoken of before in discourse of the first 
Italian towne. [observed a custom in all those 
Italian cities and townes through which I 
passed, that is not used in any other country 
that I saw in my travels; neither do I think 
that any other nation of christendom doth 
use but only Italy. The Italian and alse 
most strangers that are commorant in Italy, 
do alwaies at their meales-use a little fork 
when they cuttheir meate. For while with 
their knife, which they hold in one hand 
they cut the meat out of the dish, they fasten 
their forke, which they hold in their other 
hand, upon the same dish. So that what- 
soever he be that sifting in the company of 
any others at-meale, should unadvisedly 
touch the dish of meate with his fingers from 
which all doe cut, he will give occasion of 
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offense unto the company, as having trans-| Eminent Bfitish Scientists, with Portraits: The In. 


gressed the laws of good manners ; insomuch effaceable Record of our Lives: Rather Strange: 
Delia and Blanche: True Love and Blind Passion: 


that for his error he shall be at least brow-| 7. runction of Taste: Cholera and Siehtesinsen- 
beaten, if not reprehended in words. This Poetry, Editorial, ete. etc. Fowler & Wells Co. 
forme of feeding, I understand, is generally | Pub. 753 Broadway, N. Y. 

used in all places in Italy, their forkes being} Jauzs R. Osaoop & Co. of Boston, publish in 
for the most part made of yron or steele, | neat and convenient form, the address of Robert P. 
and some of silver; but those are used only Porter to the Arkwright Club of New England, on 


yo aes “ Protection and Free Trade To-day.” Mr. Porter 
by gentlemen. The reason of this their cu graphically presente exactly what voters in both po- 


riosity is, because the Italian cannot by any} jitical parties want to know, the facts showing how 
means endure to have his dish touched with| free trade and protection works at home and abroad. 
fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are notalike | im the field andthe workshop. Ie shows how agri- 


leane. Hereupon I myself thought good to culture, commerce and manufacturing in the United 
Mae P y gm & States, Great Britain, Germany and Holland have 


initiate the Italian fashion by this forked Tr'|. neon neeenediber thent Swe, cesnamie policies. Mr. 
ting of meate, not only while I was in Italy,| Porter's work will be appreciated by business men, 
but also in Germany, and oftentimes in Eng-| farmers and artisans who have no time to read a vol- 
land since I came home; being once quipped ume on the subject, but who want a clear exposition 


for that frequent using of my forke by a cer- i ay ye ee See eS Beem 


tain learned gentleman, a familiar friend of He takes decided Protective ground but makes a 
mine, one master Laurence Whitaker, who | fair use of the official figures, which are, at times, 
in his merry humor doubted not at table to handled with dramatic effect. Few are better 


: * only for usin for _| equipped, by training, to discuss this question than 
call me Purcifer, y ga fork at feed Mr. Porter. For several years a studeni of the in- 


. : . ” . 
ing, but for no other cause. pai ; dustrial progress of the West, and author of one of 
The use of forks was much ridiculed in| the most useful works on that section; ‘for three 





England, as an effeminate piece of finery; | years in charge of an important division of the 


in one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays census, next a member of the Tariff commission; 
plays, and then sent abroad for eighteen months, by the 


OF dei fork carving traveler” is spoken of New York Tribune, to investigate the condition ot 
with much contempt; and Ben Jonson has} labor in Great Britain and the Continent. The 
joined in the laugh against them in his ‘‘ Dev-| words of the author of the address on the Tariff will 


il’s an Ass.” Meercraft says to Gilthead and| °'TY weight with those anxious for a practical view 
Sledge of the Tariff question. Price 10 cents. 
, 


“ Have I deserved this from you two for all mass JOURNAL OF HEALTH. October, Contents; 
My pains at court to get you such a patent— Br ight’s Disease; Constipation; Entire wheat flour; 
Gilthead—For what ? Vermin vastness ; Beef tea vs. true food ; Mineral 
Meercraft—Upon my project of the forkes. Waters; Parasites; Among the Lepers; Poisons: 


. 9 Taking Medicine, etc. etc. 
Sledge—Forks? What be they? 4 ’ 
Meercraft—The laudable use “ forks, E. H. Gibbs, M. D. 21 Clinton Place, 8th St. N. Y. 


Brought into custom here as they are in Italy. $1 a year. i ae 
aioe pce dln epeae Wuews the seed of faith becomes rooted in 
*Purcifer literally meant a slave, who for punish. | #2 honest understanding heart, the effects will 
ment of some fault, was made to carry a fork or gal- | flow from thence into the outward conduct, 
lows upon his neck through the city, with his hands | and produce those conditions which are best 
tied to it, hence it came to signify generally a rogue ; adapted to manifest the Christ life. 
a villain. —Chicage Eye. . 5 
Duty to the material part, like the care of 
a servant, will come in secondary, merely as 
an aid in the practical’work of righteousness. 
Books rs ha be Papers. ‘‘For which ot you having a servant plow- 
ing and feeding cattle, will say to him when 
he is come from the field, Go and sit down to 
eecatin Oude re my Pear” wi o meat; and will not rather say, Make ready 
TH. r. ontents : e tes 0 * * 
wherewith Imay sup; gird thyself and serve 
reform: B. F. Butler and J. B. St. John, with Por- . , 
me until I have eaten and drunken, and after- 


traits: The Christian Church: The Cranial A ffini- 
ties of Men and Apes: Organic Cerebration: Two | ward thou shalt eat and drink.”—A. @. H. 
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STAR OF PURITY. 
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Union Vitiace, On10. 
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1. O  bright-er than the morning star, Is the heart that’s pure, and free; 
2. The gems with-in the o-cean deep, Andthe wealth her  cav-erns bear, 
. om, 


-& 


1 


And the light that’s ev-er glow-ing there,—The Star of Pu -ri- ty. 
Let the o - cean and her caverns keep, In _ darkness hid - den there. 


| 2 


The sun shall wane, the stars go down, And _ reign of time be o’er; But the 
But O, al - might-y Fa-ther, send Thine an-gels from a-bove, To 


a 


- 
liv-ing light in the heart that’s pure, Shall shine for-ev-er- more. 
kindle in my heart a_ fire Of pu - ri - ty and love. 


Lon 
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owrt SURE. 


ATTENTION! 
FARMERS and GARDENERS. 


THE ‘“SWIFT-SURE?? 
BONE PHOSPHATE. 


This excellent, most excellent FERTILIZER 
is giving the very best promises of the increase 
of AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL pro- 
ducts. Tested in various manners and compared with 
many other fertilizers, it is proving itself the Best 


GE'T THE BEST. 


THE SHAKER Manrresto has testimonials at 
hand declarative of the best merits of the above 
fertilizer. The Corn crops have been more than 
doubled by its use. The same of Wheat, Oats, Bar- 
ley and Rye. Garden Fruits, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries and Currants have been monstrous where 
“he Fertilizer has been used. Add 








M. L. SHOEMAKER. & 00.. 


ADELPHIA, PA. 





McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, 
Tower Clocks, &c., &c. ices 
and catalogues sent free. Address 
lf. McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





A GOLD WATCH EARNED IN 
SIX DAYS. 

Some weeks since, a lady (Mrs. Rev. J. 
A. Brown, Pittsville, Wis., to whom we refer 
those who wish to know how we deal with 
those who work for us,) wrote to us that she 
needed a watch and asked if she could not 
earn one by introducing our valuable books. 
We replied, making her a special offer, and 
she soon earned a beautiful gold watch, and 
was so pleased with it, and such a sensation 
was made in her neighborhood by her success, 
that we have concluded to extend the offer, 
and have printed a circular, giving full par- 
ticulars, which we send free to any address 
Any active lady] can earn the watch in six 
days. Other valuable articles sent to those 
who want something else. This offer is made 
to introduce our publications. where they are 
not known. Address, BUCKEYE PUB. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 
The first column is the publisher’s price, the second 
‘ncludes the Manifesto. 
Ilarper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News Paper, 
Frank Leslie's Boys & Girls Weekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
Frank Leslie’s Chatterbox, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Lippincott’s Good Word, 
Lippincott’s Medical Times, 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine, 
American Agriculturist, 
Phrenological Journal, 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
London Quarterly Review, 
Edinburgh Review, 
Boston Medical Journal, 
New York Medical Journal, 
Country Gentleman, 
Rural New Yorker, 
Youth’s Companion, new name. 
The Ilousehold, 
City and Country, 
Wide Awake, 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Babyland, 
Pansy 
St. Louis Illustrated Magazine 
Golden Days 
Womana’s Journvl 


Death. 


George Runyon, May 24, at Pleasant Hill‘ 
Ky. Age 88 yrs. 5 mo. and 11 days. 

Thus another bright luminary has disap- 
peared from our hemisphere to shine with 
brighter effulgence in the higher spheres. 

His noble soul,—a pattern of charity love 
and humanity, wholly devoted to the great 
and important work of Christ’s Kingdom; 
has reared a lasting monument, more durable 
and sublime than the Egyptian’s Pyramids. 
He came to the society when fourteen years 
of age, and officiated as an Elder in the Jun- 
ior Order for more than forty years. 

_N. ZL. R. 

Irene Richardson, Sep. 9, at South Union, 
Ky. Age, 71 yrs. 

Anna Hurd, Sept. 28, at New Gloucester. 
me. Age 92 yrs. She was so alive in spirit, 80 
loving.and.cheerful that we mourn her loss. 
Anna was the last of those that moved from 
Gorham, when that Society was transferred 
to Poland.—J. B. V. 
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